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ART AND PROGRESS 



The silversmiths of New York and 
Philadelphia, great as they were, seem 
to have been a little less renowned than 
the eminent metal workers of New Eng- 
land. Philadelphia particularly, always 
cultured and hospitable, bestowed, of 
course, a liberal patronage upon the 
workers in every department of crafts- 
manship which contributed to the com- 
fort and luxury of the home. But Phila- 
delphia, like the Southern cities, was 
even more apt to smile favorably upon 
silversmiths elsewhere than to encourage 
lier own sons by the patronage which 
would have won them renown. 

As has been said, early American sil- 
ver of undoubted authenticity is exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. A few pieces 
bearing the names or marks of early 
metalsmiths are occasionally to be had in 
the shops of the better class of dealers 
in antiquities or in the warerooms of 
the great silversmiths, most of whom 
carry a small stock of old English or 
early American silver. Sometimes a few 
pieces will be among the objects offered 
at an auction of antiques, but, however to 
be had, the prices which must be paid 
place such silver somewhat beyond the 
reach of any excepting those ardent and 
wealthy collectors who are prepared to 
pay almost any price for what they de- 
sire. At the same time, however, the 



purchase of such silver may well be re- 
garded as a wise investment. The sup- 
ply, like the number of antique tapestries 
to be had, is so exceedingly small that its 
value will undoubtedly increase far be- 
yond the prices which must be paid today. 
Anyone who notes the great sums paid 
for antique silver at Christie's, or any of 
the great London auction rooms, or even 
at the shops of dealers in England or 
America must realize that even at such 
prices the highest value of these objects 
has not yet been reached. 

American silver, to be sure, never 
reached the splendor and luxury which 
characterized its manufacture in Eng- 
land. Beside the elaborate tea and din- 
ner services made by English silver- 
smiths the work of our early American 
craftsmen appears modest and simple 
indeed, but its very simplicity carries 
with it a certain severe and classic beauty 
which could not be surpassed. It must 
be remembered that the social customs 
and the usage of the times afforded no 
opportunity for the display of the sump- 
tuous plate made in England for the use 
of royalty and the nobility. Moreover, 
silver .itself was at a premium and its 
value was thought to be greater in the 
form of currency than in objects, no 
matter how finely wrought, for personal 
adornment or of household use. 



O, SCYTHEM AN ! SPARE THE BKAK ! 
By Tudor Jexks 

Your tooth. O Time, must have its sway 

O'er statues, one supposes. 
But why not choose some other way. 

Than nibbling off their noses ? 

The effigies of queens or kings. 

Of saints or warriors bold. 
Could spare you fingers, ears, and things, 

A toe or garment fold. 

But, noseless, even Helen fair 

Becomes a comic mask; 
A noseless martyr does not dare 

The pitying tear to ask. 

fo. Old Destroyer, if you will 

Your rightful ruin wreak. 
Of other features take your fill. 

But, Seytheman, spare the beak ! 



